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THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 
TREE ARE BY GrEY OwL 
AND THE MARGINAL PIC- 
TURES AND COVER DESIGN 
BY WEBSTER MURRAY 


The age of a tree can be accurately estimated by 
means of the concentric rings, one for each year. 


Six hundred and fifty 
years ago or thereabouts 
a squirrel picked up a 
jack-pine cone that he 
had dropped, amongst 
a score or so of others, 
from a tree-top on the 
neighbouring — side-hill 
and carried it on its way 
for deposit in a cache of 
ripe, juicy cones that he 
had commenced, right 
in the centre of a pass in 
the Rocky Mountains. 
Arriving at his granary, he saw something that 
interested him, a little to the left, dropped the cone 
and went there, and forgot ever to come back. 

There were probably a dozen cones laying 
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there, and the cache, not being completed, was 
yet uncovered, and the cones eventually became 
scattered some few feet apart by the action of 
the wind and rain. They passed the Winter 
successfully, and the following year took root, 
and most of them sprouted up as little jack-pines. 
Immediately the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest began. Each seedling tried to outgrow 
his neighbour in order to reach for the sun, on 
the light of which their tiny lives depended. 
Thus they all grew rapidly in a kind of a race, 
rather a grim one for things so tender and 
infinitesimal. And some were slower than others 
and payed the penalty; they were soon over- 
shadowed by their more precocious brethren, 
became sickly from lack of sunlight, were 
smothered and died. After five years there were 
seven or eight of them left, growing decorously 
apart, good healthy saplings. 

On a day that Autumn a deer passed, and being 
on the lookout for something tasty, ate the top, 
and the ends of all the shoots off one of them, 
and by Spring the tree was only a dried stick. 
During the Winter, rabbits being numerous 
they stripped the bark off some of the rest, 
girdling them very neatly up as high as they 
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could reach, so that these also died. Four or five 
years later a bull moose, during late Summer, 
used one of them as a scraping post to remove the 
velvet from his antlers, breaking it down, along 
with several others, in the process. 

At the end of two decades the survivors were 
sizeable young trees, and all had a fighting 
chance to live to a ripe old age, when a porcupine 
happened along, barked cleanly from top to 
bottom all but one of them and went on his way 
to richer fields of exploitation of the country’s 
timber resources. Being alone, the one that 
remained attracted no further attention from 
potential enemies and grew undisturbed for a 
century or so, becoming a tree of noble pro- 
portions, though in its exposed position, standing 
high in the mountain pass at the brink of the 
prairies, it tended to be heavy of trunk and wide 
spread of limb, rather than tall; and its topmost 
branches were bent around and over, trained 
permanently by the prevailing South-east wind 
from the plains, and pointed, like great dark arms 
in a sweeping gesture, always towards the North. 

The tree withstood the terrific winds, some- 
times of tornado velocity, that blew constantly 
upon it from the prairies, far below; drought, 
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rain and snowstorm, and all the elements, each 
with its own specialized form of destructiveness, 
tried to kill, uproot or blast it, or break it down. 
None the less it flourished, nay, appeared to 
thrive on such treatment, either becoming 
extraordinarily hardy on account of the resist- 
ance it was forced to put up, or else it lived 
because it was, in the first place, unusually 
sturdy. Either way, it increased to an immense 
girth, and after two centuries of life its limbs, 
themselves as big as small trees, gnarled, twisted 
and overhanging, made a wide, arched canopy 
under whose shade many a passing beast took 
shelter from the hot sun of Summer-time, or 
refuge from the storms of Winter. 

Animals of various kinds had travelled this 
pass from time immemorial, and it being fairly 
even footing for most of its width, a matter of 
two hundred yards or so, they had passed wher- 
ever caprice or the pursuit of food might chance 
to take them. But now the presence of the tree 
began to attract them, to influence their line of 
march. Not only was its shade or shelter, accord- 
ing to conditions, grateful, but animals, like 
humans, travel on well-defined routes from one 
prominent feature of the landscape to another; 
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so that animal crossings are often to be found at 
spots such as an unusually large rock, through 
a particularly well-timbered gully, across an 
extra large beaver dam or an especially con- 
venient fording place, and well- 
defined paths are worn between 
them. Because it was the last 
one of such a chain 
of links in the long 


and toilsome journey 


p + a 


through the moun- 
tains, and it being, at 
the same time, the first 
of them on coming 
from the plains, the 
jack-pine became in 
time a kind of Mecca, 
towards which all the 
beasts who journeyed 
back and forth made 
each his intermittent 
pilgrimage to rest be- 
neath it, and then 
refreshed, or perhaps 
having enjoyedinsome 
dim, dream-like way, 
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a kind of temporary fellowship with the lonely 
tree, went on his way. There was, besides, the 
added attraction of a luxurious mountain meadow 
that like a green carpet lay spread out on all sides 
from the tree, where there were flowers for those 
that liked them and berries, in season, for every- 
body, and a little running stream in which were 
mountain trout. 

The game trail that was at last worn smooth 
and hard and well defined beside the tree, bore 
sometimes creatures that were notable, above 
the common run, and sometimes something 
noble. A great bull elk often led his herd in a 
long procession past it on the way to feeding 
grounds in the lower foothills. And every year 
when the first frosts turned the aspen leaves to 
bronze and gold, he took the meadow as his 
stamping ground, with the tree for its centre, 
and issued from there his ringing challenge to 
the world; until one Fall the herd had another 
leader and went by without him. A little band 
of wolves, rare animals at such an elevation, passed 
once, slant-eyed, grim and wary; they pattered up, 
moved restlessly about, and loping easily along 
as though on springs they pattered off again, to 
be no more seen—the corsairs of the Wild Lands. 
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Then there came a giant grizzly bear, who 
frequented the place from then on at regular and 
fairly frequent intervals. Huge and ponderous, 
yet eood-natured, though swift and devastating 
when angered, king of the mountains he was, 
who gave place to no living thing in all that 
region. He was a silver-tip, and when he stood 
erect, the big horseshoe of silver hair upon his 
breast looked like some emblem of his royal 
degree. A gigantic beast, eight feet from nose to 
tail, four feet high at the shoulder, his claws full 
five inches long, he could be a terrible engine of 
destruction if aroused. Yet, aside from necessary 
kills he made when hungry, he was not at all a 
quarrelsome fellow, but loved quietude and peace 
and sitting in the sun, living ereatly on roots and 
berries, and on fish that he caught in the trout- 
stream that ran beside the meadow. Here he 
often fished, and having eaten lay beneath the 
tree and licked his paws and dozed, and maybe 
dreamed. 

He had one great pastime, and that was to look 
long and steadily out across the vast expanse of 
prairie that stretched far below him on and on 
interminably, into infinity. Across these distant 
reaches there drifted from time to time in a dark 
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flood, black bellowing masses that flowed over 
the rolling landscape like a moving carpet. And 
sometimes around the edge of these vast shifting 
waves of living creatures there rose clouds of 
dust, and there came up to the pass, faintly, the 
distant howling of wolves and mingled with it 
a wilder, shriller sound and the throbbing of 
drums, a rhythmic uproar that was strangely 
exciting to the bear as he listened. And these 
dark masses were the great buffalo herds, on 
whose outskirts there hung the gaunt, grey 
prairie wolves; and here whole tribes of tall, 
copper-coloured men gathered, and marching 
on foot, drove groups of buffalo into rude 
corrals, and shot them down with bows and 
arrows; for this was before the days when they 


had horses. 
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All this the bear saw and heard; and who can 
ever know what strange thoughts passed behind 
those small, sagacious eyes, or what unfulfilled 
longings surged through that mighty frame, as 
he gazed so steadily and so long out upon that, 
to him, undiscovered country with its far-off 
vistas and its unknown inhabitants. But it was 
not his home, and he never went there. And the 
great jack-pine, giant of its kind and old, even as 
he was, became to him a kind of mile-post or a 
monument, and the companionship of the tree 
seemed to fill some want in his lonely life, and 
he began to feel, in his dim, uncouth way, that 
it lived and was, for all it seemed so quiet and 
never moved, a friend. And so he put his mark 
upon it with his teeth. And the tree, that had 
never been scored since the tiny cuts were made 
upon it by the rabbits’ teeth, and was now 
covered by the concentric rings of four hundred 
years, felt a strange thrill go through all its 
fibres at this recognition, and knew then that it 
too had life. And when the bear was no longer 
there, the ground around its foot felt bare and 
empty, and when the huge brown beast returned 
and took his accustomed place, the soul of the 
tree would thrill, and a kind of a tremor pass 
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among its branches; and the bear would lie 
contentedly beneath it and gaze out over the 
wide plains that spread for ever on into the 
Unknown. 

This strange companionship went on for nearly 
half'a century. And the giant silver-tip began to 
be old, very old for a bear. And there came a 
Spring when he lay longer and longer at a time 
beneath the tree until, during the late Summer, 
he never left it save on his short excursions to 
the berry patch and to the stream for water. For 
he was no longer able to capture the nimble 
mountain trout. 

And now the leaves were turning, and the 
woods were painted with all the glory of 
Autumn; and the harsh outlines of the moun- 
tains were softened by the smoky haze of Indian 
Summer. And one day, just before the Falling 
of the Leaves, the bear lay in his old familiar 
place beside the tree, looking wistfully out over 
that mysterious, distant prairie that was, some- 
how, dimmer and more distant than it used to be, 
while he listened to the quiet humming of the 
wind in the branches of the pine. He had been 
very tired that day, but now a great peace came 
over him; and he gave himself over to his 
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dreams. And the wide plains faded and were 
gone; and the voice of the tree became softer, 
fainter, farther off, and soon died quite away. 
And the life of the bear passed on. 

But the tree knew that his soul would always 
be there. 

And the ancient, ancient jack-pine stood guard 
above his bones, and waited for another hundred 
years. And this was the fate of the tree, that all 
who loved it should die, while it lived on, and 
waited until the last of them was gone. And so 
it stood, alone, a dark, looming Sentinel at the 
gateway to the mountains. 

Later two eagles nested in its top, two great 
war-eagles, king and queen of all the air, who 
circled high above the mountains, ever upward, 
on and upward, floating without any effort, 
swinging wider, ever wider, pinions flashing in 
the sunlight. Every year several small eaglets 
appeared, and the nest in the summit of the tree, 
with its small, new inhabitants, became very 
important and a great care to the two royal 
birds; and the tree guarded them well, until after 
nearly a hundred years the nest was empty and 
the tree alone again. But other eagles came, and 
from then on there were always eagles nested there. 
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As the tree grew older its girth constantly 
increased. The mark put upon it by the bear 
had partly healed, but still remained a scar, and 
always would. Its beautiful purple-red bark 
erew thicker and the mighty limbs became more 
massive, gnarled and widespread. With age it 
erew more solid on its roots, and every Summer 
morning, when the sky was clear, the rising sun 
shone redly on the stout, heavily furrowed bark 
and warmed the tree, after the cool mountain 
night, so that it felt the life within it stirring. 
And as the early morning breeze touched its 
needles, they hummed a deep, varying chord of 
thanksgiving to the Master of Life—the Sun. 

The Indians of the plains below also adored 
the sun; for to them the sun not only gave life, 
but caused it to endure, and drove away the 
Winter's snows and made the grass to grow, and 
brought the flowers to brighten the monotony 
of the treeless prairie. This was the belief of the 
Blackfoot people, who often looked up at the 
great jack-pine that stood so boldly outlined, so 
dark and magnificent of aspect, against the snow- 
capped background of the mountains. And they 
marvelled that a jack-pine should grow to such 
a size, as could be distinguished even at that 
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distance. And to the band whose ancestral camp 
grounds lay within the sight of it, the giant ever- 
green, that had been standing there at the thres- 
hold of the mountains so long that none had ever 
heard when first it grew there, became symbol- 
ical of their race. And so it had been, since times 
no longer now remembered, a landmark and a 
sacred spot and held inviolate, as all landmarks 
were in old Indian days,’ and there was a tradi- 
tion in this band that when it fell the Blackfeet 
would be driven from the plains into the moun- 
tains, and that if the Indians went first, then the 
tree too must fall. And the tree was looked up to 
with the greatest reverence. 

Five hundred and eighty years from the time 
that a squirrel, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
had planted it, the tree for the first time gave 
shelter to a human being. A young man of the 
Blackfoot nation, who was soon to be initiated 
as a warrior, made a vow to go and stay beside 
this venerated, venerable tree five days and nights 
without food, in order to purge his soul of evil, 
and have a vision, and then come down and tell 


1 There is a parallel to this in the Christian Bible, 
which says ‘‘ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s 
landmark.” 
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his dream, which would be interpreted according 
to the wisdom of the magicians. And then, if 
he passed the tests, which were drastic, he would 
be made a warrior. Then, perhaps, a certain 
dark-eyed young woman would listen to his 
pleading and come to share with him his fine 
new teepee and share, too, the glory he was sure 
to earn in the coming war against a strange, pale 
race that was beginning to occupy the land. 

So the young man went up and fasted five 
days and five nights at the foot of the sacred pine, 
who wondered why he did this, because the 
other creatures that came there always ate; and 
the tree was sorry for him and sheltered him with 
its wide branches, and played, quietly, soft music 
in its foliage for him to hear. Five days the 
young man sat and meditated, and looked out 
over the wide expanse of plains where he could 
see, far below, the distant encampment of his 
people, and his keen eyes could pick out the 
teepee in which the maiden that he loved awaited 
anxiously his return; at least he hoped she did 
and could not be sure, so unfathomable are the 
ways of a maiden with a man. And when he 
slept, he used for a pillow the skull of a grizzly 
bear that he had found there. And while he 
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slept, the creatures of the wild that lived near by 
came close and watched him curiously, wonder- 
ing what manner of beast he was, and what he 
did there; little mice with beady eyes who ran in 
and out of holes and sat erect and sniffed at him 
and sometimes ran across his feet; flying squirrels, 
like small, pale, flitting ghosts, in utter silence, 
soared and flickered from limb to limb above 
his head. A fox, with dainty, mincing steps, ears 
and nose delicately attuned to his surroundings, 
tripped lightly by, his tail streaming out behind 
him like a plume; and once a band of caribou, 
wraith-like in the moonlight, drifted soundlessly 
as phantoms through the meadow. 

Now it was the custom among the Indians to 
seek a patron animal, that should appear in a 
vision during a vigil such as this young man had 
undertaken, who would henceforward be his 
crest, his ensign to be painted on his shield. But 
he dreamed of none of those that passed around 
him as he slept, but of a bear, a monstrous silver- 
tip that stood erect before him and made signs, 
and signalled to him with its forepaws, as some- 
times is the fashion of a grizzly. And this was a 
lucky omen, and he decided then to take the 
bear for his patron beast, his totem; and more- 
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over he found there, beneath the tree, two eagle 
feathers that had fallen from the nest in the wide- 
spread top, all ready for him to be made a 
warrior with. So in gratitude he made a mark 
upon the tree-trunk with his tomahawk, a long, 
narrow blaze, close beside the half-healed mark 
the bear had made so long ago. And he hung the 
bear skull on a short, dead limb, first placing in it 
an offering of tobacco, and carefully fastening 
the jaws in place with strings of spruce-root. 
This he did for a token, because the place had 
been lucky; and he thanked the tree, and spoke 
some friendly words to it before he left. And the 
tree quivered through every fibre when the 
Indian hung the bear’s skull on the limb, and felt 
as though its old companion were nearer— 
quivered, too, at the words of kindness that the 
youth had spoken, the first time it had ever 
heard a human voice, save the distant yelling of 
the buffalo hunters. 

And the tree knew, after more than a century 
of waiting, that now it had found another friend. 

After his initiation the young man, now a 
warrior, went to the home of the dark-eyed 
maiden; and she was pleased that he had passed 
his warrior’s test so bravely, as the open wounds 
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upon his breast so plainly showed,? and com- 
mended him for keeping his vigil so honestly 
and not having cheated by carrying little bits 
of dried meat on his person, as some had been 
known to do. And so she could no longer resist 
his wooing; and when he pressed her for an 
answer she gave to him the one he wanted but 
had scarcely dared to hope for; though she had 
known it all along. And she gave to him her 
hand and promise—but shyly, in a low, soft 
voice and with her face demurely hidden behind 
her head-shawl, as is the manner of an Indian 
maid. And she said she would like to see the 
place where he had spent his days of fasting, and 
which he had said was so very beautiful. 

And so she said goodbye to her parents, quite 
as though she were going away into a far 
country, which she was not, and they journeyed 
together up to the pass to spend their honey- 
moon, to spend the sunny days of the Moon of 
Berries on the pleasant, flower-strewn meadow, 


1 A reference to a part of the Sun-Dance, in which the 
candidate was suspended on rawhide thongs skewered 
through loops cut into the flesh of his breast, and, throw- 
ing his weight on them, danced until the flesh tore out 
and released him. ‘The entire ceremony, which was 
complicated, had also a religious significance. 
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under the great arms of the sheltering pine. And 
here between them they pitched the new lodge 
of buffalo hides that had been waiting for this 
event so long. And although the climb was 
steep they had brought many comforts with 
them on travois drawn by horses, for since 
several generations the Indians had found wild 
horses on the plains, offspring of those that had 
been abandoned by pale-faced explorers from the 
South. And after camp was made and the horses 
pastured the warrior brought his young wife 
some spotted trout from the stream, and berries 
from the meadow and sprays of flowers to deck 
the inside of their wigwam with, and fresh veni- 
son, and green, aromatic spruce fronds for a soft 
bed; he gathered cherry leaves and parched them 
a little before the fire to bring out the pleasant 
odour in them, and made of them a sweet- 
smelling pillow for her. And afterwards he made 
a fine blazing fire before the lodge, and put on 
his two black and white eagle feathers and his 
very best raiment, beaded, fringed and embroid- 
ered by the maid’s own hands, secretly, this long 
time past, for this very occasion, which she had 
known full well would some day come to pass. 
And he took out from a gaily decorated bag a 
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small, painted drum and sang songs to his sweet- 
heart as they sat beside the fire beneath the 
mighty jack-pine, and with the high and san- 
guine hopefulness of youth, boasted in his chant- 
ing that some day he would be a chief. The 
maiden, now a wife, listened and was quite sure 
he would be a great man before very long; and 
being a woman, and practical, she dressed the 
hide of the deer he had killed for food, and 
smoked the meat and cooked the berries for their 
simple meals, and roasted trout before the open 
fire. And they were very happy there. 

And the tree looked down with kindly sym- 
pathy upon them, and covered them with the 
protection of its widespread fan of limbs, and 
dropped light showers of pine-needles to make a 
carpet for them; and something like a sob came 
from the darkness among the branches far above. 
For the tree knew that, like all the other creatures 
it had known, they could not live for very long, 
that it must outlive them and be alone again. 

For this was the Fate of the tree, to live on and 
on, while all others died. And it resolved to 
make them happy while it could. 

One night the young warrior dreamed that 
outside the teepee there sat a great brown bear, 
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with an ensign of silver on his 
breast, and so vivid was this 
dream that he arose and looked 
out, but found no bear and 
went to sleep again. The next 
morning he feared to tell his 
wife about this, lest he alarm 
her, but as soon as she awoke 
she told him that she had seen, 
in a dream, a huge bear with 
a great white mark upon its 
breast that was curved upward 
like a bow and shone like 
silver, who sat before the 
teepee in the moonlight, and 
made gestures to her with its 
forepaws. So her husband 
said that he too had dreamed of a bear, that 
it must be a vision, and that he must make 
propitiation to the spirit of the bear at once, as 
it was now his totem. And this he did, placing 
in the skull all the last of his tobacco and fastening 
to it, so it hung down like a banner, his finest 
beaded buckskin belt. 

And at that the tree trembled with happiness in 
all its branches, and the soul of the bear rejoiced. 
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From then on he used the figure of a bear for 
his crest, and painted it on his shield and quiver, 
and his wife embroidered it in beadwork on his 
rich ceremonial garments; and on any set of 
apparel that he wore there could be always seen 
the likeness of a bear, not in brilliant colours, but 
in the bear’s own natural shade of brown. 

After that the warrior made a pilgrimage to 
the place every year and slept one night beneath 
the jack-pine; and always he dreamed about the 
bear, who sat each time, in his vision, before his 
sleeping-place. And always the warrior left some 
offering or token to decorate the tree and to 
please the spirit of the silver-tip; and this he did 
once each Summer at the Time of Berries. And 
every year he renewed the blaze, and scraped 
away the accumulated gum from the scar the 
bear had put upon the tree, and renewed the 
offering of tobacco in the skull. 

But one time he came attired differently to 
what he had ever been on any other visit. He was 
naked, save for a loin-cloth, a beaded belt that 
held a broad knife sheath, and his moccasins. 
His face and body were painted with strange 
devices in crimson, white and yellow, and on his 
head he wore an eagle-feather bonnet that spread 
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wide, and stood out in a huge circle about his 
head. In his hand he carried a long pipe decorated 
with feathers and the quills of porcupines. 

Full twenty years had passed since he first had 
visited this spot, and many times had he proved 
himself to be a brave and skilful warrior, and had 
fulfilled the confident prediction of his younger 
days, and had become a chief. And now he had 
come here, on this momentous occasion, to com- 
mune with the spirit of the tree, to ask for guid- 
ance from his patron, whom he called Brother, 
the grizzly bear. For the time was critical; to- 
morrow a great battle was to be fought with the 
pale people who were now coming in clamouring 
hordes to possess the land and drive the Indians 
out. On this battle might depend the fate of this 
band, of which he was now the chief. 

Lighting his pipe he pointed the stem to the 
East, then the West, to the North and the South; 
then upwards towards the Sun, whom he wor- 
shipped, and downward to the Earth, whom he 
called his Mother. Lastly he blew a puff of 
smoke up among the pine-limbs and another 
into the bear-skull; and stepping back he raised 
his arms in a gesture of supplication, and bowed 
his head, so that the eagle bonnet fell wide open, 
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spreading out around his head and shoulders like 
an enormous crown. 

And as he stood there, he cried aloud: 

“O you, great Tree, Sentinel of the Mountains. 

“O you Spirit of a Bear, my Brother. 

“You are my patrons. 

““Hear me. 

“T want for myself, nothing; only this. 

“Make me strong in battle. 

“Help my knife and axe to fall heavily on the 
pale people, who would take away our homes. 

“Make strong my arms to bend my bow and 
drive the arrows true. 

“Help me to be brave on the field of battle. 

“Not for myself I ask this. 

“No longer do I fight for clory, but for my 
people, for my wife and children. 

“The pale people are scattering the Indians 
like snowflakes before the wind. 

“The Sun of the Indians is setting and the Sun 
of the pale ones is strong. 

“Tike the snowflakes of last year we will be 
consumed. 

“Make me strong in battle. 

“You are my patrons. 

‘“O my Brothers, 
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“Hear me.” 

And the tree gave answers in the swaying and 
sighing of its foliage and whispered: “Be strong; 
we are with you.” And the spirit of the bear 
breathed in the shadows: “‘I will be beside you; 
mighty am I in battle.” 

After he had made his offerings the Chief 
went down to the plain to his people; and on the 
way he fancied that he heard, in the darkness 
there behind him, a sound of shuffling, a soft, yet 
heavy padding as of some huge beast that fol- 
lowed him, and he said, “‘It is my Brother; it 
is the bear who follows.” And this gave him 
courage so that on his way he planned confid- 
ently for the fight that would take place on the 
morrow. 

Dashing into the council lodge he cried, “Let 
the war-dance commence! Make all your pre- 
parations quickly, for we will be victorious. Our 
medicine is very strong to-night. Let the young 
men paint themselves for the battle. Sound the 
war-drums, the rattles and the pipes of eagles’ 
wing-bones! Shout the war-whoop! Be strong! 
To-morrow we will win.” And cried again, ‘Be 
strong!’ for that was the password that his 
patrons on the mountain had given him. 
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But when the pale soldiers came with the early 
morning daylight, they proved to be better 
armed than the Blackfoot warriors; they had 
heavier horses too, and were in greater numbers. 
With cannon! and rifle, revolver and sword they 
spread death in the encampment, sparing none; 
women were shot down with babies on their 
backs, one bullet being sometimes enough for 
two. Young girls and boys, old people and 
children were sabred as they ran, by the blue- 
coated soldiers who laughed and cursed as they 
dealt out death unsparingly. Hard pressed, the 
Indians fled up the pass and here, in the moun- 
tains, the cannons could not be brought to bear, 
and the heavy military horses could not climb 
so well as the light Indian ponies. 

The Indians loosed their horses and drove them 
up the pass to safety, remaining to fight among 
the rocks on foot, picking off the soldiers one 
by one with arrows at close range, catching 
whole parties in ambuscade, and shooting them 
down, capturing their arms and ammunition, 
and turning the soldiers’ own rifles against 
them. 

And on that mountain meadow, in which 

1 Gatling guns. 
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stood the mighty jack-pine, the fight was fought 
to a finish. The Indians rallied round their 
sacred tree; and now the tree was the centre of 
the conflict. And in the thickest of the fight the 
Chief felt beside him always the presence of the 
bear, no longer quiet and amicable, but swift 
and terrible and deadly, there beside him; and 
his arm was stronger because of it, and he felt 
new strength at every stroke and none could 
stand before him—‘‘Like a bear” his warriors 
said among themselves. And the tree and the 
surrounding walls of rock echoed with the terrific 
sound of battle, and threw it back and forth from 
one to another, flung the fearful uproar back and 
forth between Tale so that it seemed as if they 
too joined in the combat, while the eagles 
manoeuvred wildly and hovered screaming aboee 
the field of blood. 

And high above the smoke and dust and din 
the pine nae calm and towering and collected, 
like some great general who everletey the 
proceedings ron an eminence, and laid the plan 
of battle and directed it. 

And now the tide of battle turned. The 
Indians, their blood hot with the thought of their 
murdered families, fought fiercely, sparing no 
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man; some were now using swords and cavalry 
pistols as well as rifles and fought man to man 
against the foe with desperate courage. The 
soldiers too were brave, but, hampered by heavy 
boots and other military equipment, were slower 
and less active than the naked, agile Indians, and 
were slain almost to a man. 

So the prediction of the Chief came true, and 
he told the assembled warriors of what help the 
power of the Tree had been, and how the spirit 
of the silver-tip had fought so valiantly beside 
him. And so each Indian that still remained alive 
laid a thank-offering at the foot of the pine, their 
now doubly sacred Tree around which they had 
made their desperate stand and won. And the 
bear-skull was festooned with beautifully beaded 
belts and feathered ornaments, and painted 
shields, fire-bags and other valuables were laid 
against the Tree trunk or hung from limbs, to 
show the gratitude of the owners. 

For it had long ago been said by the wise men 
of the nation, that while the Tree stood, so they 
too would live, and when it fell, the Blackfoot 
would be driven from the plains; and the tradi- 
tion further said that if the Indians should be 
first destroyed, or move away, the Tree would 
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fall crashing to the ground. And now in its 
shadow they had triumphed. 

But the heart of the Tree was troubled, and the 
soul of the bear was sad, and both stood appre- 
hensive and appalled, because of what the 
warriors would find when they went down to 
count their dead. A warrior expects to die; but 
there, amongst the torn-down teepees and smoul- 
dering remains of homes, women and children 
lay dead and mangled. And among them this 
Chief found his wife and two young sons. But 
the sorrow of all was so great that he said nothing 
of his own, and left the ruined encampment in 
the darkness and went up to the battle-ground, 
among the dead. And he stood beneath the tree 
in silence, there alone, his breath coming thickly 
in gasps of agony as he thought of the honey- 
moon that had been so happy, and of the gentle, 
dark-eyed maiden who had come so shyly, so 
timidly and yet so willingly to share his new 
teepee, here beneath the Tree; and his throat 
tightened at the memory—but this was weakness; 
with a stern, resolute gesture he saluted the bear- 
skull and the Tree, and thanked them for the 
victory—the victory!—and throwing himself 
face down on the carpet of pine-needles, in 
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among the offerings and the tokens, he pillowed 
his face on a huge, twisted root and wept. He 
was no more a warrior, but just a man. 

And there was no one there to see. And the 
limbs of the giant jack-pine bowed low about 
him, and the shade of the bear sat by and never 
moved, and tried to speak but could not, for 
sorrow. 

And later, when the dew settled on the foliage 
of the pine and gathered there and dripped down, 
it fell like snow, quiet tear-drops down upon the 
man, and upon the still silent field of a battle that 
had been a victory, and yet was lost, on that 
mountain meadow, in the pass so long ago. 
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The whites, in too great a multitude to be 
overcome by small, isolated reverses to their 
arms, slaughtered the Indians without mercy. 
Where they could not prevail by honest war or 
justice, then broken treaties, economic sanctions, 
exile, whisky, entire destruction of the buffalo 
herds and ruthless suppression of tribal life, 
customs, religion, language and arts, eventually 
accomplished the desired results. The tide of 
people from nearly every country in the world, 
prolific as rabbits, domineering and land-hungry, 
swarmed across the continent like locusts, and 
overran it; and what they could not make use of 
or subdue, they destroyed. The smoke of devas- 
tating forest and prairie fires darkened the sun 
at noon-day. Immense areas became little better 
than a shambles, and whole reaches of the plains 
became almost impassable owing to the stench 
arising from millions of slaughtered buffalo, 
among which young calves, robbed of their 
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parents and useless to the hide-hunters, died by 
thousands of starvation. 

The few Indians who survived now became 
outcasts in their own country, were herded on to 
reservations, under the supervision of Govern- 
ment agents who eenerally knew little about 
Indians, and were dishonest as often as not. 
There was bitter and useless fighting in which, 
to their shame be it said, numbers of “friendly” 
renegade Indians, with either a sheep-like sub- 
missiveness, 2 toadying subservience, or because 
knowing which side their bread was buttered on, 
according to temperament, helped the enemy 
against their own people; monuments have since 
been raised to some of these traitors, by the 
whites. Riff-raff of all kinds, often little better 
than hired assassins, engaged in the pastime of 
Indian-hunting with all the unnecessary brutality 
of those who know themselves to be in the 
wrong, and acted as scouts and guides to the 
troops, gaining thereby great historical reputa- 
tions; some few of them were genuine frontiers- 
men, and respected by even those they fought 
against, but only too many were just plain killers 
having now a chance to indulge their natural 
propensities without getting hanged for it. 
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Both sides massacred indiscriminately, and 
terrible cruelties were perpetrated, on the one 
hand to gain, and on the other to keep, pos- 
session of the bloodstained soil. The original 
inhabitants of the country, both human and 
animal, became wary, elusive and unapproach- 
able, and, not without some justification, fre- 
quently repaid broken faith with treachery. 

In the mushroom border towns, the brothel 
and the jail were not unusually the principal 
buildings, and among the pale invaders there 
sprang up a race of gunmen and. desperadoes 
who terrorized whole communities, and mur- 
dered and robbed and staged pitched battles 
against the forces of law and order.!. Meanwhile 
the Indians sat by in helpless misery and watched, 
while the palefaces quarrelled and fought among 
themselves over the ownership of lands that 
belonged to none of them. 


Civilization had come to the West, and now 
the West was wild—the great “Wild West” 


1 At the time of writing, these conditions have not 
much improved, the chief difference being that the scene 
of these activities has moved farther Hast, and the gun- 
men ate of a lower order; some of the old time gun- 
fighters were really brave men. 
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of romance, and song, and story was in its 
heyday. 

And the Tree, who saw it all, made never a 
sign, just stood there very still, and dark, and 
silent. 


Ul 


Many years after the historic battle, now long 
forgotten, an old man came up the trail that led 
through the flower-carpeted meadow in the 
mountain pass. He walked very slowly, uncer- 
tainly, like one whose strength is far ebbed and 
whose span of life must be very near its close. 
When he came to the immense jack-pine that 
stood alone, overlooking the vast panorama of 
the plains below, he sat down on one of the 
massive roots and gazed long and thoughtfully 
down upon the prairie. 

He saw there the habitations of men scattered 
everywhere, no longer teepees, but the wooden 
dwelling of the white man, over a land par- 
titioned off into squares in a chequer-board 
pattern of monotonous regularity. The dark 
moving masses that had been buffalo were no 
longer there, though their bones were piled in 
huge mounds and high, wide walls beside the 
railroad, so as to be conveniently loaded and 
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shipped away as fertilizer. This the old man 
knew to be true, for he had seen them there. 

And he sat and mused and gazed in silence, out 
across the vast sweep of the plains. 

What once had been a game trail in days gone 
by had now become a road. First had come the 
trapper, who nosed out all the secret places of 
the Wilderness and discovered or made routes to 
all kinds of supposedly inaccessible spots; then 
came the reputed “explorer,” who was seldom 
in the vanguard, in most cases following the 
trapper’s lead, but getting the credit and often 
inflicting his name on portions of the scenery. 
Soon after came the missionary, good, self- 
denying and heroic, with the courage of his 
convictions, though perhaps, in the odd instance, 
at times a little misguided. There followed in 
quick succession the prospector, the whisky 
peddler, the cow-boy, the surveyor and the land 
agent. And none of them, except perhaps the 
trapper, even guessed that the trail on which they 
travelled had its being solely on account of the 
presence of the great, lone pine that over- 
shadowed them as they passed it by. 

The transition from game path to pack-trail 
and then to road had been accomplished in less 
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than twenty years. Each of the questing, acquisi- 
tive, adventurous spirits who passed by the big 
pine had filched as much as he could carry away 
of the Indian regalia and accoutrements that, for 
some reason unknown to them, had been left 
piled around it. All except the missionaries who, 
although they forbade further tree or sun "WOt= 
ship” among the savages, and frowned on the 
belief the aborigines held concerning the “ souls” 
of dumb brutes, were nearly always honest, 
though they had been not unknown, upon 
occasion, to use the spiritual ascendancy they had 
gained over the red-men to the furtherance of 
the grasping tactics of the invaders. The bear- 
skull, by some caprice, or because it was of no 
value (for bears could be had for the shooting), 
was left to hang where it was; though the little 
mountain stream had long ago been denuded of 
its trout, and a large patch of timber that had 
stood upon its banks had been burnt, and in 
consequence the brook was nearly dry. The 
eagles had cither been killed or had left the 
country long ago and their nest had been blown 
away piecemeal by the storms of half a hundred 
Winters. 

After the first thin scattering of adventurers, 
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the rank and file of Progress had marched into 
and over everything, and the cohorts of the 
civilization of the period, land-hungry, arrogant 
and avaricious, swept in and took possession—a 
miscellaneous host, to whom nothing was sacred 
save their own particular, personal gods, seeing 
nothing but the soil—“land”—or gold, hating 
Nature for the most part, looking on it and the 
institutions of the original dwellers in the region 
as something to be stamped out as soon as pos- 
sible, to make room for the great god wheat— 
the god that was later, like the embarrassingly 
profitable touch of Midas, to choke and starve 
them. 

For even the old man seated beneath the tree 
that had stood firm through all these quick and 
violent changes, could not, with all his accumu- 
lated experience, have foreseen the day when 
people would go hungry in a land where wheat 
accumulated faster than it could be used, and 
where men still kept on growing only wheat 
because it was the thing to do, and prated of 
bumper crops when the land was choked with 
wheat and last year’s yield lay undisposed of in 
the bins. Nor would he ever have understood 
why greed and mismanagement should have 
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changed so much of the 
fertile prairies into dust- 
choked deserts where even 
cactus and_ rattle - snakes 
could no longer live. 

Steadily the old man 
looked out over this now, 
to him, forbidden land. He 
was no longer welcome 
there. He was an Indian. 

Dressed in patched, ill- 
fitting trousers, a coat too 
small for him, a pair of 
nondescript, run-down shoes, and a drooping, 
wide-brimmed hat through a hole in the crown of 
which some short bristles of white hair protruded, 
he who once had been a Chief was now a tramp, 
begging his food from those who had dispossessed 
him and wearing the cast-off clothing that they 
cave him. He wore no underclothes or socks, and 
round his neck, by a string, was hung a cheap 
medallion on which was pictured a theological 
personage of some sect or other of the many that 
these new people had, and about whose authority 
they seemed never to be able to agree. 

Yet, from far above the bigotry and strife, the 
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sad, gentle eyes in the face depicted on the 
medal must surely have looked down, and wept 
in pity. 

The old Indian’s bearing was bowed and abject. 
Only his face retained an expression of dignity, 
enhanced by the keenness of his eyes; but apart 
from his steady, penetrating glance that must 
have daunted many a beholder in his younger 
days, his dark unmoving features were com- 
posed into a settled calm that was exceeded only 
by the graven immobility of the eternal moun- 
tains themselves. He fingered the tin medallion 
absently until, as though becoming suddenly 
conscious of it, he looked down at it. With a 
sharp tug he snapped the cord that held it and 
flung it from him. The trinket struck a rock with 
a little tinkle, a fantastically trivial sound in the 
sublime majesty of the surroundings. The old 
man rose to his feet, staggering a little, and the 
old eyes flashed and his face set in lines of startling 
ferocity as, with a gesture of contempt, he kicked 
aside the unspeakable shoes, tore off the cheap 
coat and flung away his hat. Naked to the waist, 
it could be seen that his brown wasted torso and 
withered frame must once have been of magni- 
ficent proportions, and as he stood he achieved a 
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certain wild nobility of bearing. He passed his 
hand over two abrasions on the mighty trunk, 
one that had been a blaze and one a scar of some 
sort, both now nearly covered by ingrowing 
bark and discernible only as narrow clefts. He 
tottered weakly, and his hands found the bear 
skull, of which the binding strings had long since 
rotted apart and the lower jaws fallen to the 
eround; and leaning heavily on the skull he 
raised his head, white with the passage of nearly 
ninety years, and looking up into the heavy 
canopy of massed and interwoven branches that, 
like a deep, wide-spreading transept, arched high 
above him, he began to speak. 

“O Tree, my patron; you and I have lived very 
long, each after his kind. 

“Too long have we lived. 

“Too long. 

“The Past has fallen and lays about our feet 
like an old, discarded garment. 

“Let it lay, lest when we pick it up it fall to 
pieces and be for ever lost. 

“Of those who knew this great Past only you 
and I remain. 

“Only you and J are left to remember. 

“Not for long now will our hearts be obliged 
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to carry this burden, so great a load of memories 
to be borne by only two. 

“Our people are gone and the pale ones have 
taken everything. 

‘Now our work is done, yours and mine. 

‘Before your limbs are white with Winter’s 
snows and the Ghost Birds of the North whistle 
on white wings through the forest, I will meet 
her who was the mother of my sons. 

“I will see the great bear whose spirit fought 
beside me here against the soldiers. 

“Soon you will join us, for now the Indians 
are gone you too must go. 

~ The wise men of olden times, who knew you 
when you were young, have told it. 

“It will be as they have said; the tradition must 
be fulfilled. 

“And when you come to us in the Great 
Mystery of the Hereafter, once more will we sit 
beneath your branches, and rest, and talk about 
the past. 

~ And the great bear who is my Brother will 
be there to listen. 

“For we have been this long time kin together, 
you and I, and he. 

“ The Great Spirit is good and will not part us. 
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“No man, however wise, may say that only 
he shall live in the Kingdom of Hereafter. 

“Till then, be strong, O my friend of many 
days. 

“O Tree, O great bear, my Patrons, hear me. 

“We will be waiting.” 

And then he ceased to speak, and fumbled in a 
pocket for awhile, and, pulling out a tiny wad of 
plug tobacco, pushed it into the brain-pan of the 
skull for an offering; though very carefully 
because the bone crumbled a little and pieces 
came away in his hands. 

And the old Chief sat down, his back against 
the Tree, that supported him but could not give 
him life; nor would have if it could. He re- 
mained very still, gazing out over the plains, 
listening to the Voice of the Tree, as the wind 
played among its topmost boughs, humming a 
deep, sustained and wavering note of unearthly 
beauty, as though picked from some wild, 
barbaric symphony; a chord that must have got 
its echo in Eternity. 

Presently, as the aged man sat so quietly, the 
prairie lands grew dim and far away, so passed at 
last from his sight. And the Voice of the Tree 
was stilled. And the life of the old, old Indian 
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passed on, as had that of the ancient silver-tip, 
two centuries ago, in this the chosen place of 
both of them. 

And the Tree knew that the very last of its 
friends was gone, and that now it too must follow 
them. For this was the Fate of the Tree that those 
that loved it should die, while it lived on until 
none of them was left. 

That night there came a storm, crashing down 
from the mountains; and in the tempest the 
lonely Tree moaned and wailed, and shook 
wildly on its foundations, and silhouetted against 
the white glare of the lightning it seemed to 
writhe, and to be contorted into shapes of 


agony. 
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The next day a party of horsemen went by, 
discovered the body and buried it in a shallow, 
nameless grave beside the road. In an access of 
good spirits one of them took down the skull and 
threw it in the creek, among the tomato cans and 
other refuse that had gathered there. 

Later it was decided to build a highway. 
Came engineers, hard practical men, skilled in 
their calling, who saw beauty in straight lines and 
rigid outlines and could view with complacency 
the fettering of primal forces that had run free 
for half a million years before man appeared at 
all; and who found romance in converting the 
face of Nature to man’s needs. The old Sentinel 
at the gateway to the mountains stood in the 
line of least resistance, and was marked for 
destruction. 

And the tree, that had lived too long, stood 
patiently and waited for the end. The first axe 
struck. The Tree gave no sign, but stood in all 
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its grand composure and nobility to the last-—and 
then swayed a little, and started on its journey 
to the ground. With a moaning, screaming cry, 
as its fibres ripped apart and its sweeping super- 
structure tore downwards through the air, the 
mighty conifer crashed to earth, down among 
the berries and the wild-flowers, prostrate on the 
pleasant mountain meadow where it first had 
sprung to life nearly seven hundred years before. 
And so the Fate of the Tree was finally accom- 
plished, and the ancient tradition of the Blackfeet 
had been fulfilled at last. 

And the mountains looked on in stony calm- 
ness; for they knew that trees must die and so 
must men, but that they live on for ever. 

And as the final stroke was given and the life 
of the Tree was severed for all time, the figure 
of a naked Indian, crowned with a spreading 
eagle bonnet, stood for a fleeting instant high 
upon a ridge—and then was gone. 

And beside him there had been the shaggy, 
monstrous shape of a gigantic grizzly bear. 
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“AND THE MOUNTAINS LOOKED ON IN STONY 
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An automobile, the finest that mechanical 
skill could make it, and with a full complement 
of those more or less useful gadgets so clever and 
expediently designed to render the latest models 
quickly obsolete, stimulating trade, was racing 
along the new highway through the mountains. 
It carried two passengers. The driver had sensi- 
tive, almost delicate hands and the quiet steady 
glance of the habitual observer. His companion, 
who sat beside him, was a gross man with heavy 
pouches under his eyes and a pendulous jowl. He 
had bulbous lips and his fingers supported a 
superfluity of rings. A cigar was cocked at a 
high angle in one corner of his mouth. 

As the car sped on, it entered a mountain pass 
from the summit of which, looking back, there 
could be had a very fine view of the prairie farm 
lands. The driver brought the car to a stop, 
and looked about him with evident appreciation 
of the surroundings. “Gosh!” he exclaimed. 
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“Take a look at those mountains! Great stuff, 
eh?” 

The other chewed on his cigar and looked out 
speculatively at the looming peaks. 

“Can't use them in my business,” he asserted, 
adding, “Poor lookin’ country to me.” 

Beside the highway 
Was an enormous jack- 
pine stump. The fat 
man removed his cigar 
and spat, forcefully and 
accurately, spattering 
the stump. 

The car passed on. 

A red squirrel raced 
across the highway with 
a pine-cone in his mouth, 
planted it somewhere 
in the meadow, and 
straightway forgot 
about it. 


THE END 
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